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INTRODUCTION 



Early in March, 1959, the Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, in co-operation with the Association of University Evening 
Colleges and the National University Extension Association, ran the Sev- 
enth Leadership Conference. Started in 1953 for AUEC officers and 
Committee chairmen, this conference was officially expanded in 1955 to 
include the officers of the NUEA. 

After seven years, the Leadership Conference has been accepted as 
a secure part of the higher adult education scene. Its aim is twofold: 
first, to provide officers of the two associations with an opportunity to 
discuss separately and jointly the affairs of their associations, and sec- 
ond, to make available an occasion for broad consideration of major 
problems, concerns, and activities in the field of higher adult education. 

Because of the importance of the papers presented at this confer- 
ence, and because of the need for careful examination and review of 
their implications for the field of higher adult education, the Center is 
making them available in this form for distribution and use by extension 
and evening college staff meetings at specific institutions and for use as 
working papers at AUEC and NUEA regional meetings. 

The following format is used, to make these papers of greatest use 
for discussion purposes: 1) each of the papers is reproduced as pre- 
sented at the meeting; 2) a sumniary of the discussion which followed 
tire presentation is included; and 3) issues for discussion, which highlight 
points raised by the speakers and relate them to adult education, are 
then presented in the form of implications and questions. 

A review of the papers appears, at first sight, to buttress the points 
made by Burton Clark in his paper, "The Marginality of Adult Educa- 
tion." Each speaker, directly or indirectly, emphasizes the marginal 
nature of the adult education activities of the university. In different 



1. Burton Clark, " 
AND ESSAYS #20, Tie 
Adults, June, 1958. 



The Marginality of Adult Education," NOTES 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

ways they report that universities do not look upon the adult activities 
as a basic part of the university. They suggest that the university image 
includes evening college and extension activities, if at all, primarily as 
a public or community relations adjunct or as a method of securing ad- 
ditional financing— either for the university itself or for faculty members 
involved in extra teaching assignments. Demerath describes the tensions 
and stresses within the university and asks whether the adult activities 
will be looked upon as "real education or as a hoi polloi activity." He 
further raises the question of whether evening college and extension ac- 
tivity will be squeezed out as a result of the internal pressures in uni- 
versities. Coombs, discussing the external pressures on universities, 
raises questions about the impact of increasing numbers of students on 
the demands for space and faculty, about the extent to which universities 
can provide the entire educational job, and about the impact of increas- 
ing demands for research in universities by the government and indus- 
try on other fringe university programs. 

McConnell asks whether, in the light of increasing demands for ed- 
ucation and limitations on day college facilities, the evening colleges 
may not on the one hand become the dumping ground for the less fit or, 
on the other, whether their task may not be increasingly assumed by the 
junior and community colleges. Blakely, although generally approving 
the stock-taking posture of the conference, raises the question of pas- 
sivity and suggests that possibly we should be asking questions about 
"Where do we want to go— what do we want to do— what do we want to 
make happen" rather than "Where are we being taken, or what is shap- 
ing us? " Although a first reading of these papers may heighten the ap- 
prehension of some evening college and extension deans and directors 
about the future of their programs, a second reading suggests certain 
positive forces which are at work and some ways in which those inter- 
ested in higher adult education may utilize them to expand and add mean- 
ing to the university education of adults. Demerath, for example, sug- 
gests that the very existence of the internal stresses and strains in the 
universities may provide a climate for clarifying the adult responsibil- 
ities of the university and proposes increasing emphasis on the enor- 
mous and challenging task of "getting adults to become scholars"— cer- 
tainly an appropriate function of a university. 

Coombs, on his part, suggests that universities have a responsibility 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

for preparing students for the "cumulative process of self-development" 
and that increasing demands for learning in areas such as foreign affairs 
urban renewal and the like provide new opportunities for and impose new ' 
responsibilities on universities. He also raises the question of the ex- 
tent to which universities have a responsibility for working more closely 
with the rapidly increasing and widely proliferating special and volun- 
tary groups in industry, labor, and the community who are eager for ad- 
vice and assistance in developing their own educational programs. 

McConnell calls for a new approach to adult education offerings and 
emphasizes the challenge for adult educators to provide integrated, in- 
ter-disciplinary offerings aimed especially at adults. 

One month’s perspective and a number of hours of review of these 
papers more than ever emphasizes Blakely’s call for attention to "where 
do we want to go and what do we want to do." These papers are certainly 
thought-provoking. They re-emphasize some of the marginal aspects of 
university adult education. They raise questions about the future of adult 
activities in the universities. They suggest that very, very few college 
presidents or boards of trustees now look upon the adult activities as a 
basic and priority aspect of the University. But they also suggest ways 
in which the adult activities can be made an increasingly central concern 
and responsibility of the university. 



Whether universities will accept their responsibilities for life-long 
and continuing education depends to a great degree on what we in the 
evening college and extension field ourselves do in the next few years. 
Can we clarify and set forth our objectives in clear-cut and resounding 
terms? How can we improve understanding of the evening college and 
extension activities on the part of the top administration and policy 
makers of the colleges and universities? How can we more effectively 
communicate with the centers of power and the makers of policy both 
within the university and in the community? Can we carry on our pres- 
ent activities and our present programs, maintain levels of excellence, 
increasingly develop a posture of experimentation and innovation and 
also provide the services that are needed? How can we improve our re- 
search and evaluation so that we can prove the excellence of our educa- 
tional activities and the importance of our offerings? 

These are but a few of the basic questions which inevitably grow 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

out of this conference. If higher adult education is to continue as an in- 
tegral and important part of higher education, it is essential that we de- 
vote our attention and bend our efforts increasingly to secure answers 
to these questions. 



A. A. Liveright, Director 
The Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE UNIVERSITY 

by 

Nicholas J. Demerath* 
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Just what you expect of me this morning I am not quite sure. I be- 
lieve you want a general perspective on the modern university in the 
United States as a kind of bench mark for your particular observations 
and discussions. That you should ask a sociologist is not surprising in- 
asmuch as sociologists are beginning to study the institutions of higher 
education, and we tend to make a specialty of the broad view. Also, even 
the psychiatrists nowadays have their sociologist advisors, so why not 
the deans? In both instances, and especially this morning, one may ask 
just who is stretching or shrinking whose heads! 



Our subject this morning is perplexing. Though the university is 
supposedly the seat and center of the life of reason, it has been exam- 
ined less rationally than any institution in our society. With apologies 
to you administrators, it is my impression that it is also managed less 
rationally. So much is written and said about higher education and uni- 
versities in particular, and yet we know so little surely and systemat- 
ically. This is more than a pity academically; more than a neglected 
area for new scholarship. The fact is the university today is at a crit- 
ical stage in a critical period of Western history. I will not dwell on the 
historical context for several reasons; not least of which is that Profes- 
sor McConnell, who appears on your program this evening, is an inter- 
national authority on the historical development of universities. It is 
enough for our purposes to note that the U. S. university, as we know it 
today, is a quite new and unstable institution confronted with such in- 
creases in scale and changes in function that its very survival, as we 
know it now, is problematic. A main question, therefore, is: just how 
far can we afford to modify the forms and functions of our universities 
to meet present demands for mass education, mass professionalization, 

"'Director, Social Science Institute and Professor of Sociology, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 






6 NICHOLAS J. DEMERATH 

even mass entertainment? The most important conditions of the univer- 
sity are not mere conditions of work, play, physical plant, and fiscal po- 
sition. The conditions of the mind, conditions for the mental life, these 
are the main thing. How do they fare ? How are they affected by current 
trends to be noted following? 



The University Seen Whole 

To cope with the critical period of this critically important institu- 
tion, we must see the university as a complex whole. As Paul Appleby, 
one of the deans of American public administration, has said, "We need 
men who can make a mesh of things." For the guidance of no institution 
is this need more acute today than for the American university. My ap- 
proach this morning— and the one that I would urge upon you as educa- 
tional leaders— is to view the university as though it were a living plant 
or animal; always adapting and relating to various environments, includ- 
ing other institutions and groups; always adjusting its parts internally; 
and always moving, reaching out as long as it is alive. No mechanical 
automaton is this, but a vital and purposive organization of students and 
teachers, researchers and administrators, resources and clienteles, ac- 
tivities and objectives. The university is an organization of wonderful 
complexity, so interdependent that a change in any one part will touch 
off changes and adjustments in many other parts, commonly unexpected, 
often unpredictable. Christie and Merton, in a recent account of the 
procedures which they have employed for the sociological study of the 
value settings of medical schools, put it well. 

We assume, first, that changes in part of a social system 
will tend to bring about changes in other parts of that system. 

. . . For example, the criteria and procedures a school adopts 
to select its students help to shape the environment the school 
provides for each of its students. As the criteria of admission 
vary, obviously so will the character of the student body vary. 

If the admissions committee in one school assigns prince im- 
portance to high college grades, the composition of students 
in that school will of course be skewed toward the upper 
reaches of this kind of achievement. As a result, students of 
any particular degree of capacity will find themselves in a 
distinctly different kind of environment of peers than would 
those same students in a school having a differing set of cri- 
teria for admission. If the criteria are changed, the web of 
student life will be changed. Student competitiveness will be 
greater or less; student anxieties will be variously deepened 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE UNIVERSITY 

or curbed; the prevailing atmosphere of greater or less in 

terest in research will presumably change.* 

One of the more exciting products of the growing exchange between 
biological and social scientists has been the idea of "organization" or 
"system." And in that idea, there are no more important elements than 
the concepts of "prerequisite" and "stress." Hans Selve has written a 
book, as many of you know, called The Stress of Life . Let us consider 
this morning some of fhe stresses of universities seen as wholes, as 
complex systems. You deans and directors, I expect, will be quick to 
agree that there are few organizations more stress-packed or stress- 
ridden than the modern university. No wonder that the layman who only 
knows the academic world as a one-time student or football fan cannot 
imagine why we too get ulcers! 

Just as stresses in the organism-environment relation are the es- 
sence of life there, so are the stresses of a university the essence and 
sine qua non of its growth, movement, and change. Contained within cer- 
tain limits, the university's sti^r-xis are not "pathological," but instead 
are the "normal" characteristics of any human organization. Inasmuch 
as stress is a vital quality, a university is dead that is stress-free. On 
the other hand, as we will note subsequently, the university that cannot 
handle its stresses so as to meet the necessary conditions or prerequi- 
sites of its existence will cease to be a university in any recognizable 
sense looking from the past, or it will be destroyed entirely. 

L Multiple Goals and Diverse Activities within the University 

Education in the U. S. A., higher education included, has not been a 
one-track, one goal affair; not even in the earliest colonial period. We 
have had many different educational objectives or aspirations; about all 
in fact that an educational system could imaginably have: (1) religious 
indoctrination; (2) broad humanistic training; (3) the creation of an aris- 
tocratic elite after the gentleman image; (4) the production of technolo- 
gists— "useful" scientific workers, scholars, engineers, and, increas- 



1. Richard Christie and Robert K. Merton, Procedures for the Soci- 
ological Study of the Values Climate of Medical Schools (Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Reprint No. 277, 1958), pp. 
125-126. 
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NICHOLAS J. DEMERATH 



ingly, administrators; and (5) the preservation of the past in a static so- 
ciety. As Malcom MacLean and Robin Williams have noted, the old style 
scholar has never been at home in American education. Neither the fron- 
tier nor our business civilization have valued contemplation and detached 
intellectual activity above utilitarian work. In our cultural scheme of 
things, the scholar tends to be an "impractical'' misfit. Though to the ad- 
vocates of change our universities often seem hopelessly conservative, 
the fact is that our universities with their scientific and technological 
emphases are far more dynamic than those of most other societies.^ At 
the same time the transmission of our cultural heritage, and the train- 
ing of the "raw generation" has been an elemental concern of our col- 
leges within the universities. This diversity and plurality of goals has, 
of course, involved stress and conflict among the keepers of the various 
flames, the doers and diers! This is true within as well as between in- 
stitutions. Who was it who said the whole thing can be handled if we would 
but "humanize the scientist, and scientize the humanist"? 



Since World War II, another kind of stress has arisen as between 
those who would make whatever we do in our universities aloof and re- 
moved from matters of value— a sheer impossibility, of course— and 
those, on the other hand, who, concerned by the challenge of totalitarian 
advance, loss of integration in the U. S. culture, excessive "material- 
ism," or merely in tune with the "back to the church" trend, would pro- 
mulgate particular values. Not since 1920, perhaps, have such words as 
"character," "morals," "Christian tradition," "ethical judgment," "re- 
ligious study," "the soul of man" been used as freely in educational 
circles as they are today. 



The newer goals of the university often attract the opposition and 
hostility, more or less openly expressed, of arts and science faculties. 
Conflicts develop accordingly as between the innovators and the tradi- 
tionalists, administration, faculty, alumni, and others. The emphasis on 
usefulness, "pleasantness" and conformity, the relative devaluation of 
scholarly and leisurely interests, the leveling and lowering of standards, 
the increase of vocationalism and technicism, big-time professional ath- 
letics, big money for applied programs of education and research, along 
with the older complaints about too many clubs, too many courtships, 



2. Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society (Knopf, 1951), p. 301. 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE UNIVERSITY 9 

and too much ROTC—to all of these the "hard core" of the university's 
faculty still object. And if we are really serious about our education con- 
test with the Soviets, this faculty voice will become more influential. The j 

demand for such "hoi-poloi" activities and attractions by the yo un g and j 

the lesser-educated will not abate quickly, however. As a result of this j 

and the population increase, there will be new schools, junior colleges, j 

and universities. Also, we may expect a sharper line of difference be- 
tween first-class and lesser universities. j 

•j 

■} 

II. Membership 1 

*■1 

For any organization the recruitment and maintenance of member- j 

ship is of course a necessity of life. Recently, in the modern university, 
the attraction of students has been a problem only in a few private uni- j 

versities who have up-graded or priced themselves out of their markets. j 

By and large, our universities have had large and growing enrollments 
and easy admissions. On the side of quality and adequacy of resources 
of plant and staff, however, disturbing and stressful problems have 

mounted. j 

. i 
i 

If student recruitment is no great problem, recruitment of faculty | 

is. The present supply of Ph.D.'s and the annual increments thereto are 
far short of the total demand, though the picture is quite uneven compar- J 

ing one specialty with another. For deans and chairmen who must hire, j 

the future looks bleak and bleaker. For most faculty, however, the pros- j 

pects are bright and even brighter. As salaries go up in a professor's j 

market, so will the professors' influence and prestige in the university 
and in the society be raised. More of the talented from our middle- 
classes will also be recruited to the academic profession, and this also 
may enhance the profession and the university, assuming enough of the 
crucial pre-conditions of intellectual work and educational achievement 
are met. j 

This upsurge in university size around the country has, of course, j 

been a reflection and response to the new demands of a growing popula- j 

tion and changing society. The accretions to knowledge, the new special- 
isms, the new professions and the would-be professions, the new man- j 

agers of expanding industries and markets, have all had their impact on il 

the American university. As noted by the great German sociologist, Max 
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NICHOLAS J. DEMERATH 



Weber, forty years ago, the American university is the creator as well 
as the creature of much of our bureaucratization. I'm still not sure just 
who is "The Organization Man," but whoever he is, our universities have 
had a hand in his creation and nurture. 

The trend from small to large and larger in our universities has 
been accomplished usually by increases in complexity. Schools and de- 
partments, centers and institutes, projects and programs, bureaus and 
divisions, vice-presidents and deans, have multiplied like our Esster to- 
tems. And the imperialist interests, power blocs and politicians have 
given our boards and presidents many a sleepless night. Where faculties 
still deal with policy matters, even their meetings have been less sleepy 
and hum-drum. 

I scarcely need remind you that the effect of all this has been strain 
on organizational policies and structures; supervisory, fiscal, personnel, 
communications, review and planning, pedagogical methods, plant facili- 
ties— in all of these adjustment to stress is continuous. What worked last 
year, and perhaps for many years, creaks and breaks down today. Small 
wonder the management consultants turn to the university for new busi- 
ness. (Yet I can’t help but be surprised at the ways academic adminis- 
trators have been fooled by some of these consultants.) If there are 
many campuses "where the cement never dries," so are there many uni- 
versities whose organizations are never stabilized. 

III. Favorable Exchange 

To claim from the society the needed resources of inaterial, money 
and members, the university, like any other organization, must provide 
certain goods or services. On the one hand, the American university is 
expected to indoctrinate variously an increasing portion of each new gen- 
eration. On the other hand, the university is looked to for new knowledge, 
especially in critical periods such as the present. Inherently, these ob- 
jectives are stressful, and less than optimal in the exchange sense. The 
university as indoctrinator and purveyor of established knowledge and 
philosophies, is very carefully watched by the power elites of our soci- 
ety. It becomes the target of public pressures when cherished beliefs 
are threatened and when politicians look for whipping boys and scape- 
goats. If someone could only figure out how basic research can be car- 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE UNIVERSITY 11 

ried on, how discoveries can be made, how scientists and scholars can 
go about their business without talking and writing. Then we could more 
surely aid our society without violating the properties and the past. Un- 
fortunately, as my friend James D. Thompson notes, the university, no 
matter whether its corporate legal form be public or "private," becomes 
a public institution, a focal point for a society's fears and aspirations. 

Our kind of society cannot do without the university, and how well it will 
let us do with it is one of the most exciting questions of our age. 

Another stress in connection with the favorable exchange between 
the university and the society is that so many of the university's goals 
are elusive; too bad we don't make shoes or grow corn! Basic research, 
the pursuit of original scholarship, even educational achievement are 
matters extremely difficult or impossible to assess, much less to count 
and measure-project by project, year by year. I say this despite the fact 
that we make so many surveys: "g-r-a-d-e by g-r-a-d-e," as a certain 
political satirist sings it. Similarly, though one may compare one grad- 
uating class with another, no one knows whether a given student group 
could have been better educated. When it comes to evaluating an institu- 
tion, the difficulties are even greater, of course. 

While we can count the number of college graduates who go on to be- 
come Ph.D.'s or "V.I.P.'s," or who receive various awards and honors 
and Who's Who entries, no one knows whether this reflects more on the 
institution, the individual, or his ancestors and neighbors. We have a ten- 
dency to focus attention on substitute measures of achievement, such as 
number of papers published, grade point averages, number of honors won, 
number of committees and offices, consultancies and the like. Only a few 
of the arts, sciences, or professions within the university turn out prod- 
ucts that are in any sense "hard"— the artists who paint or make music, 
the technicians who are in engineering or development work, the archi- 
tects who design things, the surgeon who creates a tool or technique. 
These are about all. All of us, nonetheless, are pressed to measure or 
be measured, and to be "cost accountable." And if it weren't for the fact 
that we can lie with statistics, I suspect the scientific managers who 
have invaded the universities in recent years, and necessarily so, would 
have more of us on the rack than are. 

Whatever the university produces is seen and evaluated in a context 
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of public attitudes which has been outlined by Williams as follows.** 

1. There is overwhelming generalized approval of col- 
lege or university education, especially for boys. It is felt that 
the colleges generally do their work well. 

2. College education is valued chiefly as a means to oc- 
cupational success. Higher education is generally thought of 
as a weapon or tool in individual competition. 

3. Correspondingly, relatively low (but increasing) value 
is attached to training in the arts, citizenship, "character de- 
velopment," and other indoctrinating, liberal, general, or hu- 
manistic studies. A liberal arts, or "cultural" education is 
more often approved for women than men. 

4. Substantial minorities of the population have several 
important criticisms and fears, viz.: 

a. A conception of higher education as impratical or 
as detached, isolated, or alienated from the viable values 
and concerns of the society; 

b. A fear of academic freedom; a hesitancy to en- 
dorse the full discussion of man ana his problem s— of re- 
ligion, or communism, for instance; 

c. Ambivalence towards, or outright rejection of, the 
specialist and the scholar (frequently an attitude of half 
reluctant respect mingled with apprehension and hostility 
—shown, for instance, in the projective stereotype of the 
"diabolical scientist"). 

These attitudes and values have set the criteria and limitations ac- 
cording to which collegiate services are requested and evaluated by the 
public. That such attitudes have a bearing upon the other, more peculiar 
ly university functions goes without saying. Surely these attitudes will 
change; partly as a consequence of educational leadership and direction, 
but largely as a corollary of the vaster and fundamental changes in our 
society and our world. 



IV. The Government of Universities 



Let us now consider the arrangements of power and authority, the 
arrangements by which universities are planned, regulated and governed. 
The paragraphs preceding have stated something of the "external rela- 
tions" with which university government must deal, most obviously and 
typically. This is a responsibility of the president, his staff and the board. 
This latter facet, by the way, has received good empirical study of late. 
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3. Ibid ., pp. 295-296. 
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In his doctoral dissertation, Richard Stephens (now at the George Wash- 
ington University) delineated the numerous and often conflicting roles of 
the university president.^ He noted, especially, conflicts between the 
president's external activities, representations, responsibilities, and 
his inside work. The inability to handle both complex sets of roles has 
spelled the end of many a president. The Carnegie -supported "Study of j 

the University Presidency," now in progress, by Harold Dodds, Felix 
Robb, and R. R. Taylor, will probably yield a rare combination of first- 
hand wisdom and systematically gathered experience from a number of 

' i 

institutions. j 

Like our public schools, the universities tend to be controlled by a 
combination of business groups, political officials, and professional ad- j 

ministrators. The governing boards of the larger private universities j 

are weighted heavily with businessmen and their corporation lawyers. i 

The dependence of the private university on endowments no doubt has an j 

influence on its policies. Similarly, the state university's dependence on j 

political power makes that type of institution sensitive to state political 
forces. One who moves, as I have, between private and state universities | 

cannot help but be aware of the differences in source and type of extra- j 

mural powers. 1 

4 

A university worthy of the name must cope deliberately and well 
with such forces— thrusting, parrying, pocketing— and at the same time j 

utilizing them for academically viable purposes as far as possible. After j 

all, conservative bankers and politicians have frequently been the best 
friends and defenders of academic values. In this continuous encounter, 
the university representative has more than "our faculty's rights" to 
lead from. After all, the university is the main source and spring of the 
sciences we value so highly, a custodian and legitimator of profession- 
alism (almost everyone wants to be "a professional"), and last but not 
least, the source of honorary degrees— and who doesn't want one of them 4 

9 j 

even as "Man of War," I am told! 

What about associations of universities as representational devices j 

in common causes? So far, like the universities themselves, the associ- 



4. Richard W. Stephens, The Academic Administrator: The Role of 
the University President (University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, un- 
published doctoral dissertation, 1956). 
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ations have usually been loose and ineffective. Sometimes, as in the 
Southern Regional Compact, for example, an association has been highly 
effective and inventive. But institutional competition is greater than co- 
operation and it is unlikely that the competitiveness of universities will 
be reduced. Even though there will probably be more than enough stu- 
dents to go around, the likelihood of sufficient funds and prestige for all 
is dim, indeed. Our recent experience with Uncle Sam’s National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 only lends support to my surmise: better that the 
Congress authorize nothing if it could not allocate funds for more than 
160 fellowships to be spread about 48 states! However, it is that much 
less temptation for many to violate their beliefs in regard to the oath 
prescribed by the unfortunate addendum to the Act. 

Within the university, its government must cope with another kind 
of external group— external, at least, to many faculty and administrators. 
I refer to the students. The very considerable distance in outlook, values 
behavior between students and their elders has been a matter of common’ 
observation and occasional study. Sociologists and anthropologists like 
to refer to ’’the college culture,” the youth culture, student society, etc.- 
and who among us has not said, ”A university would be a grand place if ’ 
it weren’t for the students and the classes.” The fact is that our univer- 
sities with undergraduate colleges are custodial as well as educational 
Many college administrators spend much time dealing with or prevent- 
ing violations of our control norms. You educators of adults may spend 
more time in the opposite direction; getting your adults to become schol- 
ars, to think and act as students. In any case, the supervision of masses 
of students in our universities, who think themselves ready for adulthood 
though adults are unwilling to grant it, is a task of very considerable dif- 
ficulty. As every sociologist knows, the effective norms of conduct are 
generated and learned in the intense group life of the campus, in the fra- 
ternities, the sororities, the cliques, and other segmented units of stu- 
dent society. More, also, many of the orientations toward adult life are 
transmitted. Much of what we say about undergraduate life is also true 
for graduate students, I suspect. And in our haste to turn out young sci- 
entists and scholars, we would do well to consider the student culture 
and what Henry Seidel Canby, years ago, called ’’education common”- 
for both undergraduate and graduate students. 






